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A few weeks ago | was forced to 
ride the local bus because of a balky 
automobile. Hiding behind the late 
afternoon paper, I was not noticed by 
a number of college students, some of 
whom | knew personally, others only 
by sight, who swarmed onto the bus 
destined for their homes in an outlying 
city. The ensuing 
conversation which 
poured forth from the 
students and which 
innocently —over- 
heard, was extremely 
interesting and some- 
what enlightening. | 
have thought about 
it seriously quile fre. 
and 
that 


perhaps I should pre- 


quently since, 


somehow feel 


sent a few of the 
choice excerpts to 


others for their con- 


sideration. 
“Mr. 


lerm paper today. That's three for me 


assigned a 


so far this term. You don’t happen to 


have one I can use do you?” 
“Yes, | believe so. It's been used by 
three different kids already, but you 


Two 


straight it was turned in to the same 


can probably use il. terms 


professor. It got an “A” once, and a 


“B” the second time.” 
& 


have Miss 


term. Have you ever had her?” 


-- in one course this 


“Yes, three different terms. 

“What do you have to do to get 
a grade from her?” 

“Oh, just set there and nod your 
head and agree with everything that 
she says; that’s all I did.” 

& 


“How do you like your course with 
Mr. --?” 

“It's just plain dull and boring. All 
he does is read his notes which he 
copied oul of some book.” 


“That's the way | found him. If 


he lost his notebook, he wouldn't be 
able to meet the class.” 
*¢ @ 

“Do you know that Mr. -- uses the 
same tests every term? Why some of 
the girls in the Dorm say they won't 
even have to read the questions— 
they've just memorized the numbers 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions of professional problems in education, and toward d? 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training : 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 
to the professional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards of professional ethics or journalistic 
presentation. 


of the answers. 

And so it went, instance after in- 
stance of examples of the pupils’ at- 
litudes toward instructors and courses. 
We were being ridiculed; our meth- 
ods were being ridiculed; and our 
ridiculed! | 
thought lo myself: Are all of these ac- 


cusations 


materials were being 
true? are these attitudes 
real? and if so, who is to blame? 
Naturally, at first, | tried to blame 
the students. What an insincere, im- 
mature, and underhanded body of 
people it seemed we were training for 
the prospective teachers of our coun- 
iry. To think that they would connive 
such tricks to outwit their instructors! 
It was unbelievable to think that they 
would develop such attitudes con- 
Was this 
exhibited by this 


group universal or was it character- 


cerning their instructors. 


sentiment small 


istic of only the group which | hap- 
pened to overhear? Maybe we were 


doing a very inefficient job in select- 
ing our future teachers, and these we 
were educating were the undesira- 
bles.” 

And then as | reflected, it dawned 
upon me that perhaps the students 
were nol entirely io blame. Somewhere 
there might be roots to the problem 
growing outside the 
student. Where else 
could they be found- 
The . Teacher? 
This thought was a 
startling shock. Could 
these attitudes and 
opinions of the stu- 
are wel- dents be closely and 
directly tied to the 
classroom instructor, 
himself? Surely, he 
is not to blame! 

Or is he to blame? 
If the classroom 
teacher presents his 
material in an inter- 
esting and challeng- 
ing manner, and makes it of realized 
value to the student, will not the stu- 
dent be motivated to further study 
and produce “his own” term paper 
rather than to borrow one that has 
been used time and time again. If the 
instructor knows his subject, lives his 
subject, and actively and enthusiasti- 
cally presents it, he will not have to 
be a “note book” teacher and so be 
branded a ‘ by his students. 

And then this matter of evaluation 


‘bore”’ 


and assignment of class marks. Are 
we being objective? Are we being 
honest, and de we treat each individ- 
ual fairly? 

Retrospect with regard to many of 
these fundamental classroom proced- 
ures and techniques leads one to sur- 
that the student has 
sound foundations for his attitudes 


mise maybe 
and actions. Perhaps he is not solely 
to blame. Does the source of many 


such problems fall within the respon- 


sibility of the instructor? 
Harpaway 
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Handbook for freshman Counselors 
Claude M. Dillinger 


Associate Professor of Psychology 


Chairman, Student Personnel Committee 
Hlinois State Normal ('niversity, Normal, Illinois 


Need for counseling 
The need for counseling seems to 
be generally recognized. One compre- 
hensive study showed that 245 of 282 
institutions had some sort of coun- 
seling program. ! A more recent survey 
of 122 colleges and universities he 
longing to the North Central Assoc- 
iation of Colleges 

and Secondar 
Schools indicates 
that in all but one 
of these institutions. 
facult 


serve as counselors 


members 


The tremendous 


drop-out rate and 


the failure of many 
students to make 
sood use of their abilities. to name 
only two of many lines of evidence 
that could be advanced. provide 
strong arguments that more elfective 
personnel services. including coun- 
seling, are needed. 

Purposes of Counseling 


The general purpose of a student 


personnel program, of which counsel- 


Wa. J. Haggerty and A. J. Brum- 
baugh, “The Student in College and 
University, A Study of Personnel 
Work in Colleges and Universities 
Accredited by the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for the Year 1937-38.” The 
North Central Association Quarterly. 
Vol. XII (April, 1959), p. 990. 

*Robert B. Kamm and C. Gilbert 


Wrenn, “Current Developments in 


Student-Personnel Programs and the 
Needs of the Veteran,” School and 
Society, Vol. LXV (Feb. 1, 1947), 
p. 91. 
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for new students.” 


ing is only one part, is to assist the 
student to utilize the facilities of the 
school in such ways as to insure his 
maximum development academically, 
personally, and spiritually—in other 
words, to help him progress as far as 
he can toward the goals sel by his 
and our philosophies of education. 
The first study quoted above found 
that “. . .the most commonly accept- 
ed purpose ol student personnel work 
in general and of counseling in par- 
ticular is “Vo aid all students to at 


lain a level of achievement commen 


surate with their ability. Lists of 


objectives for counseling programs In 
clude such statements as: (1) to deal 
with cases ol maladjustment, educa. 
tional and personal: (2) to aid fail- 
ing students to improve. their work; 
(3) to discover the students’ interests. 
abilities, and needs: to help them 
plan programs that will enable them 
lo meet their needs: (4) to orient stu 
dents and to aid in their personal ad- 
justment to college life: (5) to help 
students to face their problems and 
lo discover for themselves solutions 
to these problems; (6) to help stu- 
dents become increasingly self-direc- 
tive and to orow ID willingness to as 
sume responsibility. 

This statement of purposes, while 
by no means complete, should serve 
to indicate what various schools .are 
trying to do in their student personnel 
programs and to indicate the philoso- 
phy which permeates these programs 
—a philosophy that recognizes the 
supreme worth of the individual. 

As was indicated above, counseling 


is only one of the avenues of working 


“Haggerty and Brumbaugh, op. cil., 
p. 384. 


° 


toward the objectives of student per- 


sonnel work, and_ the Freshman 
Counseling Program is only one of 
he many personnel services available 
to students at Illinois State Normal 


lniversity. 
Nature of Counseling 

One definition of counseling is as 
follows: “Counseling is the skillful 
interpretation and manipulation of 
data about a person to the end that 
the student understands as nearly as 
possible his problem and potentialities 
and feels motivated to do something 
about them. Some think of it as an 
extension ol teac hing, some. think of 
it as extension ol administration, and 
certainly il partakes of the nature ol 
both.” 

In speaking of the relationship of the 
counselor to his student Jones Says: 


A wealth ol personal and objective 
data will be furnished the counselor, 
These will him backeround in- 
formation, furnish leads and insight— 


brut they are to be kept in the back: 


qround., The skillful counselor will 
build a mutual acquaintance and un- 
derstanding through his contacts with 
the student and the information which 
the student himself reveals to him. 
Counseling is not cold-blooded and 
objective. lt is warm-hea and 
personal. The counselor is to be the 
student's best friend and advocate. 
As such he will accepl the student 
as he is. He will come to know the 
student s plans, objectives and pur- 
poses. These, too, he will a cept with. 
oul question in the beginning; ..... 
He will come to know the student's 
strong points and weak points. Here 
both objective data and subjective 
estimates will enter in. He will give 
the student facts and information re- 
garding college regulations and call 
to his attention the opportunities 
available in curriculum, extra-curricu- 
lum and spec ial service areas. If the 
student is having trouble he will dis- 
cover the him in 
working out a plan to remedy it. He 
will not deceive the student nor dis- 
courage him. but will help him to 
lace realistically the demands of re- 
spectable college standards. to use 
promote 


source and aid 


legitimate adjustments to 


his progress, to accept his own quali- 
‘Maurice ID. Woolf, “Handbook for 
Freshman Counselors,” Grinnell Col- 
lege, 1942, p. 3 (Nlimeographed.) 
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fications and limitations, and to seek 
a desirable substitute objective should 
he fail to meet college requirements.” 
The principal concern in most coun- 
seling situations is the progress made 
by the student toward maturity and 
.ndependence in meeting his own 
problems, rather than the solution of 
the specilic problem presented, al- 
though the latter is also important. 
The following statement expresses 
a viewpoint that seems to be widely 
accepted 
one's although method plays an im- 
portant part, the personality and the 
insight of the counselor-teacher plays 
important part. Certainly 
one prescribed method, 


a more 
there is no 
no one approved procedure, for de- 
veloping truly democratic human be- 
ings. The secret of democratic living 
lies deep within the individual. It 
isa way ol thinking and doing” that 
is the fundamental characteristic of 
personality. It involves a genuine 
“acceptance of others and a recog- 
nition of their right to ‘think and do” 
as intelligent human heings.® 

It is unlikely that all of the preced- 


ing statements will be entirely ac- 


ceptable to any counselor or applica- 
ble to all situations at Illinois State 
Normal University. However, they 
should serve to indicate the general 
nature of the counselors work and 
the attitudes necessary for effective 
counseling. 


Who Should Counsel? 


Some believe that counseling should 
be done only by those who have had 
special training for the work and that 
efforts at counseling by relatively un- 
trained persons are likely to be inef- 
lective and possibly harmful. Others 
hold that counseling is an aspect ol 
good teaching and that any compe- 
tent teacher can counsel. Possible an- 
swers to the question as to who 
should counsel are: (1) all faculty 
members: (2) certain members of the 
faculty selected because of their inter- 
est and competence; (3) full-time or 
part-time counselors with some special 
‘Lonzo Jones, “Bulletin for Lower 
Division Counselors,” Indiana State 
Teachers College, 1946, pp. 2-5. 
"Stephens College News Letter, Vol. 
3, No. 8 (Mayq, 1946). 
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training for the work; (4) adminis- 


tration officers. 

Available evidence indicates that 
in most colleges and universities reg- 
ular faculty members serve as coun- 
selors and that in many institutions 
this service is performed in addition 
to the regular teaching load. Most 
ol these persons have had no special 
training for this kind of work. How- 
ever, in many schools some sort of 
in-service training program for coun- 
selors is carried on. 

It is neither possible nor desirable 
to present hefe the arguments con- 
cerning either who should counsel or 
the various ways olf organizing a 
counseling program. Probably there 
is one way which is: best for all 
schools, the effectiveness of a program 
depending on the philosophy behind 
it. the kind of school, the personnel 
available, and other factors. However, 
il most colleges are to have counseling 
programs that reach all freshmen, 
financial considerations will make it 
necessary for regular faculty members 
lo carry a large part of the load. at 
least for the present. As was indicated 
above, they may be the persons hest 
qualified for the job, A study pre- 
viously relerred to indicated that of 
122 institutions, all but one used 
faculty members as counselors for 
new students.’ Recent communica- 
tions from a number of colleges in 
this section of the United States indi- 
cate thal many of them. including 
the other four Illinois State Colleges, 
are following this plan. Counseling 
at Illinois State Normal University 
makes use of a combination of the 
procedures suggested above. 


THE FRESHMAN COUNSELING PROGRAM 
AT ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


Organization of the Program 


The freshman counseling program 
is directed by the subcommittee on 
Counseling and Publications, a sub- 
committee of the Student Personnel 
Committee. About sixty regular fac- 


ulty members and a few administra- 


‘Kamm and Wrenn, op. cit., p. 91. 


tive olticers counselors. 


serve as 


Approximately half of them have been 
designated as county contact repre- 
(The 


work of these persons, each operating 


sentatives of the University. 


in one or more countries, is rather ac- 
curately described by the title. They 
represent the University in making 
contacts with school people out in 
the state and in acquainting them 
with what the University has to offer. 
The principal aim of the county con- 
tact program is to maintain contact 
with schools, administrators, and 
alumni being served by Illinois State 
Normal University; an important con- 
comitant result is the interesting of 
capable young people in the teaching 
profession, and especially in Illinois 
State Normal University.) Upon ac- 
cepling an assignment as a county 
contact representative for a given 
county, a faculty member automatical- 
ly becomes the counselor for the 
freshmen from that county. The other 
counseling assignments are made in 
this way: Near the end of each school 
vear, the Subcommittee on Counsel- 
ing and Publications sends each fac- 
ulty member a note, asking if he 
would like to serve as a counselor 
during the next year. Then the Sub- 
committee, working in co-operation 
with those who have expressed a 
desire to serve, makes the assignments. 
No one is given an assignment who 
has not indicated a willingness to 
accept one. 


It is evident from the above that 
assignments are made on a geograph- 
ical basis. Most counselors have stu- 
dents from only one county, but some 
may serve two or more of the counties 
from which we draw few students. 
On the other hand, there are several 
counselors for Mclean County. stu- 
dents being assigned on the _ basis 
of the high school from which they 
come. Cook County is divided into 
two groups, one from Chicago and 
one from outside Chicago. There is 
also a counselor for students from out- 
side the state. A list of counselors 


and counties assigned is sent to each 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Teacher- 


Dr. Wh 


lis Dugan 


Associate Professor and Director of Student Personnel 


College of Education, University of Minnesota 


Student personnel work has been 
marked by rapid progress and de- 
velopment at all educational levels in 
the past five years. The general inten- 
sification of suidance and counseling 
activities is particularly noticeable 
at the college level. Recent develop- 
ments in teacher-education personnel 
programs, where implications exist for 
both college practice and subsequent 
application of suidance attitudes and 
methods at the public school level, 
are especially significant. These pat- 
terns of personnel practice reflect a 
trend toward orealter concern with 
human relationships and behavior by 
educational workers within the whole 
range of school and college training. 

Some chief characteristics of the 
recent and current upsurge of interest 
and practice in guidance and person- 
nel work are: 

1. Greater integration of suidance 
services with the total educational 
program. 

2. Greater strengthening of admin- 
istrative and faculty support for per- 
sonnel services. 

3. More adequate provision for sys- 
tematic and planned programs: 
(Staff, materials, facilities, time and 
place.) 

4. More professionally trained per- 
sonnel workers. 

5. More utilization of guidance facil- 
ities and participation in services by 
teaching faculties. 

6. More attention to provision and 
accessibility of counseling services 
for students. 

7. More concern about personnel re- 
search, service studies, and evaluation 
of guidance services. 


'Summary abstract of talk before 
Personnel Section, AACTE in At- 
lantic City, February 23, 1950. 
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In short, student personnel work is 
attaining a more mature stage of de- 
velopment as evidenced by integration 
of its services as opposed to a former 
“separateness” and independence. 

Other evidences of its srowing ma- 
turity is the increasingly favorable re- 
ception accorded actual student per- 
sonnel processes and the provisions 
made for specilic services. In general 
student personnel work in teacher- 
education is progressing from the neb- 
ulous level of “verbal support to the 
level of concrete action and definite 
inclusion of planned guidance func- 
lions. 

Three major functions of student 
personnel work are receiving system 
atic emphasis and support in teacher 
education. 

a. Comprehensive individual apprais- 
al and cumulative personnel records. 
b. Student activities and group work 
of a suidance nature (orientation, 
social life, student government, hous- 
ing, etc.) 

c. Student counseling services at a 
number of different levels and for a 
variety of recognized student needs. 

Student counseling is recognized 
as an inclusive function in the sense 
that it is performed by all teachers 
and other staff members in varying 
amounts and with varying degrees of 
competency. It is only one of several 
functions in the total program of stu- 
dent personnel work, but it cuts across 
and is related to most other aspects 
of the total program. Wrenn has de- 
fined student counseling as “a pur- 
poseful face-to-face relationship be- 
student, 


iween a counselor and a 


the student's 


and 


skillful assistance.” This concept of 


which focuses upon 


srowth in self-understanding 
counseling implies that the skill and 


insight of the counselor may contrib- 


ute greatly to the effectiveness of the 
counseling process but that the ob. 
jectives of counseling are increased 
self-understanding and self-determin. 
ation on the part of the student, 
Counseling should be recognized as 
a mutually shared relationship he- 
Iween two people—nol as a one way 
track for CIVING “advice.” The 
seling process demands a great deal 
of skill and much understanding of 
human behavior if the student . to 
he helped just enough—but not too 
much—toward self-understanding and 
self-determination. Sometimes the 
counselor should listen much and say 
very little. Sometimes the counselor 
will contribute most by helping the 
student to eather much needed in- 
formation and assisting him toward 
understanding its signilicance. At all 
limes, the counselor should be more 
concerned with what is happening in 
the thinking and reactions of the stu- 
dent than with his own thinking, 
emotions, and conclusions. This is 
the phase of counseling that requires 
skill and insight. Counseling which 
is focussed upon individual growth 
and understanding did not originate 
with the “non-directive” approach but 
counseling 


recent developments in 


theory and practice have added 
weight and importance to the. stu- 
dent's responsibility in counseling. 

Counseling services can easily be- 
come over-weighted in the direction 
of educational and vocational suid. 
ance. These problems are important 
ones, but also important are matters 
of adjustment of immediate, social, 
and personal dillic ulties, home prob- 
lems, and the development of a real- 
istic acceptance olf ones self. Even 
educational guidance and planning 
cannot be done ellectively if the stu- 
with present 


dent is pre-occupied 


problems ol personal adjustment. 
These points have delinite implica- 
tions for the kind of staff and_ the 
time provided lor counseling. 

Three main levels of counseling 
services are potential within — the 
teacher education program. 

a. Level of counseling performed by 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Lonzo Jones 


Programs 


(Coordinator, Student Personnel Services 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


In keynoling the problems for group 
discussions on the general concept of 
orientation programs, | wish to sub- 
mit the outline which follows with 
only brief verbal annotations. For the 
purpose of this program, | should like 
to think of orien- 
tation as “helping 
| students find and 
maintain their sense 
of direction in their 
| college educational 
In this 


respect much orien- 


enterprise. 


tation has heen 


oiven hefore the 


student reaches the 
college campus. 
The intluence of family  occupa- 
tions, cultural status, and par- 
ental ambitions for the student have 
certainly been potential suiding 
influence and are still persistent ones 
at the time the student enters college. 
These influences should be revealed 
in the student's personal history blank 
in his application for admission to 
the college. Hlowever unintentional, 
or however painfully planned, the 
strength of these family directions 
should not be minimized hy the col- 
lege counselor. 

A second group of pre-registration 
orientation processes has also been 
at work. The kind and extent of 
learning experiences in which the 
student has had success and _ satis- 
faction will influence his choice of 


a career and college courses. His 


gud 


* This paper and the following rec- 
ommendations constitute the evening 
program of the personnel section of 
the A.A.C.T.E., Atlantic City, Feb- 


ruary 25, 1950. 
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extra-curricular activities may pre- 
dominate in his decision to enter col- 
lege and in what he expects to do 
when he is in college. These. too, 
are orientation factors which should 
not be overlooked. 

Then, too, the student may come 
from a high school in which vocation- 
al and personal counseling has been 
engaged in hy a professionally train- 
ed staff, or he may come with numer- 
ous favorable bents given to him 
quite naively or even unconsciously 
hy his teacher and other persons 
whom he has admired. Thus, when 
the student enters college and for 
the first time comes under direction 
of the personnel division of the col- 
lege, he is already the beneficiary of 
the victim of forceful directive in- 
Huences. 

Alter he enters college there are a 
number of orientation periods and 
processes to which we as personnel 
directors should be sensitive and to 
which we should vive qualitied lead- 
ership. The outline of these follows: 
I. Freshman Week—a period of time 
before class work begins during 
which a number of functions are per- 
formed which are necessary to an 
appropriate interpretation of the stu- 
dent to the college and for an interp- 
retation of the college to the student. 
In order to insure a satisfactory 
week program, the following items 
should be considered and planned 
for. 

1. The functions to be included 
in freshmen week—receptions, orien- 
tation lectures, mixers, qualilying ex- 
aminations, campus tours, health ex- 
aminations, conferences with coun- 
selors, registration, and perhaps many 


others. 


A planning committee made up 
of representatives of these special 
functional areas and including ad- 
ministrators of over-all college func- 
tions. 

5. The time for planning freshmen 
week should be not later than May 
prior to the opening of the fall term. 
At this time the entire planning com- 
mittee should review and agree upon 
the over-all pattern of the program. 

4. With these functions and poli- 
cies agreed upon, the director of per- 
sonnel should organize and publish 
in printed form the detailed program. 
(The Freshmen Orientation Bulletin 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
was submitted as illustrative of the 
detailed printed program.) 

5. The delegation of representatives 
responsible for administering the var- 
ious phases of the printed program 
should be notified specifically and by 
letter at least two months in advance 


of the actual freshmen week activities. 


This notification should include not 


only those administering the special 
functions of freshmen week, but the 
faculty members who are to serve as 
freshmen counselors as well. 

B. The above outline of items con- 
forms with the practice in most small 
and middle-sized colleges of having 
freshmen week in a concentrated 
period of a few days just prior to 
the heginning of class work. Some 
of the larger universities are now us- 
ing a variation of this plan by setting 
up a calendar of several brief periods 
during the two months prior to the 
opening of college. The prospective 
student is sent a copy of the schedule 
and is asked to select one or another 
of the several periods which may be 
convenient for him to come to the 
campus for a period of testing, coun- 
seling, and preparation—even tenta- 
tive scheduling of his classes. It is felt 
that this process provides a better 
opportunity for individual attention 
where large classes of freshmen are 
involved. 

Il. Orientation Courses—This type of 
orientation refers to a sequence of 
meetings with class room instructors 


during one or more quarters for the 
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purpose of instruction and for the 
slower adaption which is necessary 
with inexperienced students of vary- 
ing abilities to come to grips with 
the educational task ahead of them. 
Two varieties of orientation courses 


are suggested under this heading. 


A. A short course 10 to 12 meetings 
—once a week for a quarter. The pro- 
pram of the Central Missouri State 
College at Warrensburg, Mo., was 
referred to as illustrative of the short 
orientation course and a brief elabora- 
tion of this program will be found in 
the Teachers College Journal, volume 
10, No. 5, March, 1948, page 101 
and following. This article was writ- 
len by Dr. Lloyd E. Grimes, Dean of 
Student Personnel, Central Missour! 
State College. The following items 
are characteristic of this type of pro- 
pram. 

1. A selected list of adjustment-to- 


college situations—the meaning of 
college, how to study, use of library, 
health 


sources, Campus courtesies, etc. 


health dietary needs, other 
2. A lecture presentation of each of 
these adjustments hy a qualified per- 
son. The lecture group may include 
as many as 300 to 300 students. 

5. References which the student is 
supposed to study. 

4. The 


lo practice the adjustment outlined 


provision of opportunities 
in the lecture. 

5. Finally, a test or examination to 
see if the student has grasped it, and 


their re-action to the adjustment out- 


lined. 


B. A longer course meeting 4 times 
a week for a quarter or more. I[lustra- 
tive of this is the program at the Ball 
State Teachers College at Muncie, 
Indiana. The way in which this is 
handled is briefly outlined in Chap- 
ter 7 of An Orientation Course for 
Freshmen by Dr. Orvis T. Richard- 
son, Dean of Student Affairs of Ball 
State Teachers College in Student 
Personnel Services published in 1949, 
by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Oneon- 


ta, New York. 


It undertakes an orientation to 
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broad, all-inclusive, often unrelated 
functions. 

2. It meets 4 times a week for the 
entire quarter and is given 4 hours 
of academic credit. 

3. It is taught in smaller classes, 
23 to 30, each group by a different 
instructor who serves as_ freshman 
counselor to that particular group. 

4. It deals with a great variety of 
subjects in much greater detail, more 
extensive reading, and perhaps more 
thorough participation on the part 
of the student. 

Il. Specific Orientation Courses On 
campuses where it seems impractica- 
ble to lump many orientation func- 
tions into one long course as dis- 
cussed in II-B above, recourse may be 
had to several orientation courses. 

A. Orientation to the Profession of 
Teacher Education In many teacher 
education colleges, as in engineering 
and other professional colleges, it 
is thought that an orientation toward 
the profession is desirable in the fresh- 
men year. Thus the history, the phil- 
osophy, and the present trends in 
teacher education are presented in 
detail. 


observation 


great A preliminary survey 


and of teaching tech- 
niques, and some altempts to evaluate 
the student's own personal character- 
istics in relationship to the teacher 
education profession is undertaken. 
This is usually a full time, full credit 
course for one quarter. The usual 
methods of text books, lectures, dis- 
cussions, motion pictures, observa- 
tions, and library resources are re- 
sorted to. This has the virtues of con- 
lining itself to a definite purpose. 

B. Library Science—a one-hour-per 
week non-credit course formerly re- 
quired in nearly all teacher colleges 
and_ still required in many, is a re- 
quirement for the teachers degree and 
certificate. This course is designed 
to give a working knowledge of the 
library, and is offered in the library 
tours, demonstrations 


with library 


and observations. 


C. Social Orientation On 


campuses the need for social orienta- 


some 


tion at a cultural level appropriale 


to those who are to be teachers int 


the public schools is persistent. This 


course is intended to instruct and 
Give experience in the common cour- 
tesies of social contacts. This Course, 
linked with a thriving extra-curricular 
program, should do much to develop 
in each prospective teacher social 
personality traits desirable and nec- 
essary in the life of a well-adjusted 
teacher of children. An illustration 
of this type of course will appear 
under the name of Miss Agnes Brady 
of Indiana State Teachers College 
in the May 1950 issue of Teachers 
College Journal. 
IV. The counseling system as a con- 
tinuous orientation process: 
A. Lower Division Counseling 

1. Objectives 

a. lo promote academic adjust- 
ment; selection of courses: and aca- 
demic achievement of each student 
in terms of his abilities and tenative 
choices. 

b. To assist the beginning stu- 


dents in their personal and _ social 


adjustments. 
2. Selection and = assignment of 
counselors. On some campuses, as 


at Ball State. the assignment of stu- 
dents to counselors is at random, but 
the counselors, teaching the orienta- 
tion course, will be given pretty thor- 
ough instructions in content and 
method of counseling. On other cam- 
puses, as at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, the counselors 
are selected from among the teachers 
of lower division courses in the var- 
ious departments in which students 
may select a major. The student is 
then signed up for a regular academic 
course in the department of his tena- 
tive choice taught by one of the fac- 
ulty members chosen by that departt- 
lower division 


ment to serve as a 


counselor. 

*5. A program of contact with the 
student and supervision of his  pro- 
oress Is essential. 


* Reference here is made to chapters 
8 and 9 of the volume Student Per- 
sonnel Services published by the 
American Association of Colleges 


for Teacher Education. (Oneonta. N.Y. 
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#4 Provision should be made for 
upward winnowing ot the students 
quarter by quarter. This is a process 
of determining which students may 
not continue in college and those who 
may continue either on probation or 
unrestricted. 

B. Upper Division Counseling 

1. Objectives—a process of develop- 
ing professional attitude, mood and 
personality needed in teachers, and 
of screening oul unpromising teacher 
candidates. 

9. Selective Admission to the L'p- 
per Division. This is a process of ap- 


proving—approving with remedial 
measures, OF weeding out those candi- 
dates who have survived the first two 
years in college. At. this point the 
| directed 


more by the qualilications which the 


program of counseling is 
profession of teaching demands than 
by thre wishes of the candidate. 

3. Assignment of counselors in 
the upper division. 

V. Vocational Orientation or Re- 
orientation 

A. Within the college this included 
the shifting of students from one 
teaching objective to another for the 
student s own good, or for the sood 
of the profession. The student may 
seek this vocational orientation and 
discover that while he is not meeting 
adequately the requirements for teach- 
ing math and physics that he has 
excellent qualifications and aptitudes 
lor teaching industrial arts. Or the 
vocational orientation may be initi- 
ated by the personnel director when 
he discovers a student is lacking in 
the personality traits essential to class 
room teaching, but who may salvage 
his education by preparing to be an 
accountant or stenographer without 
The 


steps are suggested this of 


a teacher's license. following 
vocational re-orientation. 

1. The conference, non-directive as 
possible, has as its objective the lo- 
* Reference here is made to chapters 
8 and 9 of the volume Student Per- 
sonnel Services by the 
of Colleges 
lor Teacher Education, Oneonta, N.Y. 


published 


American Association 
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cating of as many characteristics for 
further analysis as possible. 

2. The Administration of Tests 

a. Two or more in the field of vo- 
cational interest of preference. 

b. Test of college intelligence and 
academic aptitude. Again two or more 
should be used. 

c. Tests of special aptitude fol- 
lowing leads suggested by a. and b. 
above. 

d. Personality tests, the results of 
which are to be interpreted only in 
the light of clinical observations. 

>. Follow-up conlerences with the 
student interpreting the various test 
results one at a time and in conjunc- 
tion. 

4. The Time Element—If possible, 
the period of time for testing, coun- 
seling, and reference reading all 
should cover as much as 8 to 12 
weeks, thus giving plenty of time for 
the student to come to a choice of 
vocational objectives. 

5. Reference readings and interview 
contacts with representatives of the 
various vocational courses. 

0. Finally, a firm choice of objec- 
lives which seems feasible and at- 
tainable. 

B. Vocational Orientation Requir- 
ing the Student to go Beyond or 
Outside the College 

1. To Another Campus This type 
of orientation is essential where the 
student's interests, aptitudes, and in- 


telligence are in a field for which the 


college he is now attending is not: 


prepared to educate him. In such in- 
stances a letter written to the admis- 
sion olficer, director of personnel, or 
head of the department in the other 
college which will sive the student 
a favorable introduction is a desirable 
courtesy. 

2. On-the-job-Training This type of 
off-campus orientation comes when a 
student clearly is not capable of 
mastering the kind of learning re- 
quired in college up to the level nec- 
essary to warrant the degree. In many 
instances the student himself has 
found a job to which he will go as 
soon as he has officially cancelled 


his resignation. In those cases, the 


personnel division has no additional 
responsibility other than to concur 
and encourage the student in his 
own choice. Many of the students, 
however, need some help in their un- 
dertaking to locate on-the-job ad- 
justment. Here again the process of 
vocational choice as outlined in A 
above should be followed, and the 
student referred to appropriate em- 
ployment in line with the choice 
made. 

From the above presentation, the 
conterence selected 4 topics for group 
discussion and report. These items 
the attached list. 

REPORT OF DISCUSSION GROUPS 
FRESHMAN WEEK (Reported 
by Vivian Weedon) 

A. What should freshmen week be 
called? 

1. New Student Week—to include 
transfers as well as freshmen. 


B. What should freshmen week in- 


clude? 


appear on 


1. See Student Personnel Services 
published by A.A.C.T.E., 1949. 

2. Should registration be completed 
before freshmen week is started? 
C. Who should plan freshmen week 
and how should it be carried on? 

1. Grassroots planning at Kalama- 
zoo is olfered as illustrative: 

a. Immediate evaluation each year 
following freshmen week. 

hy. arly in spring students recom- 
mend what should be included in 
freshmen week for the next vear. 

©. Following week counsellors add 
their recommendations. 

d. Another faculty group, includ- 
ing deans, librarians, and others di- 
rectly concerned also make their rec- 
ommendations. 

e. Finally administrative approval. 

2. Should be an all-college func- 
tion. 

3. Must have a leader or coordin- 
ator for calling groups together and 
for execution of proposed plan. 

D. Student groups (organizations) 
may contribute an important part in 
planning and participating in new 
student week. 

E. How can the transition from (the 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Practices 


Mavis L. Holmes 


Dean of Students 


College 


Southeast Missouri State College 


Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Extending the educative experience 
of dormitory living into the area ol 
sale living has been the subject of 
study during the past year by a com- 
mittee of the Personnel Section of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Plans for com- 
mittee work were laid at the annual 
meeting of the association in February, 
1049. At that time the values of resi- 
dence hall living were emphasized 
and it was recognized that one of 
these positive values was the develop- 
ment of habits of safe living. Resi- 
dence hall living has been used efl- 
lectively in the areas olf citizenship 
education, social development and 
personal srowth. It was the hope of 
the association and its committee that 
this could be expanded into the area 
of sale living. In the words of its 
adopted resolution, it hoped “that a 
’ generalized technique might be de- 
veloped which could be used on any 
campus—and that this finding be pub- 
licized throughout the membership of 
A.A.C.T.E. and other organizations 
whose members are concerned with 
the use of resident living as one means 


ol functionalizing education. 


At its annual meeting in February, 


1950, the Personnel Section of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education heard a progress 
report from the special committee ap- 
pointed to work in the area of salety 
education. At that time the committee 
outlined its goals, its procedure, and 
some of the materials with which it 
had initiated the study. 


The study was given valuable as- 
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sistance in its initial stages by eX- 


periments carried on at Stephens and 
Wheelock Colleges. Stephens Col- 
lege, for example, had developed a 
check list of salety practices in resi- 
dence halls, used to stimulate indi- 
vidual sirls to check themselves on 
their habits in the salety area, and 
had posted it in conspicuous places 
for relerence. The Wheelock College 
Student Council had adapted and 
made elfective use of this same check 
list. The council had revised the list 
according to its needs, and had fol- 
lowed that revision by group discus- 
SIONS throughout the residence halls 
to determine how the new list was to 
be used. The two colleges dillered 
widely in the use they made ol this 
check list. and at this point ol util- 
ization lay much of the educational 
the Students 


themselves were determining the type 


value of procedure. 
ol acts they considered sale and un- 
sale, and were also using the discus- 
sion method to educate themselves in 
the practices they had so described. 
Committee procedure Was an exper- 
imental one. Each of its ten members 
was himself active on a college cam- 
pus In which residence halls were 
used, each had some responsibility 
for the educational program of those 
dormitories, and therelore each con- 
stituted himself an experimental cen- 
ter for the development and testing 
of ellective techniques and procedures 
in safety education. Each committee 
member devised a plan, based upon 
the individual needs and materials 
ol his 


campus, experimented with 


that plan and reported its success or 


failure. 

Previous committee discussion in- 
dicated the common basis for the 
plans. lt was agreed, lor example. 
that a successful program would al- 
most certainly need to use a group 
think 


through the problem, recognize its 


of students stimulated — to 
possibilities, and cooperate in its sol. 
ution. To be sure, the composition of 
that group would undoubtedly Vary 
lrom campus to Campus but sean 
lorm of — student-centered program 
seemed a necessity. lt was further 
agreed that since oreater tire losses 
had been found recently in men’s 
dormitories and lraternily houses than 
in womens residence halls, it was 
necessary to incorporate both groups 
in the experiment. And above all, it 
was recognized that this was a pro- 
ject in education; that its purpose was 
to make plans for educating college 
students in sale behavior rather than 
io emphasize or plan lor salety meas. 
ures in the dormitories. The work 
lay, therelore, primarily with the stu- 
dents rather than with the architects 
and constructors of dormitories. 

The experiments reported thus far 
indicate that in’ their major details 
they follow the same ceneral plan. 
one for example turned the 
matter over to student group lor 
discussion and development. In some 
cases this was a student council, in 
other house councils, and in one case 
a special. subcommittee on salety ap- 
pointed hy the College General Wel- 
lare Committee. In every instance, 
however, the problem was presented 
lirst of all to the student group lor 
ils consideration. It was also evident 
that where no thinking in the field of 
salety hac previously been done by 


halls 


were not well established, the prob- 


students or where residence 
lem was more elfectively handled 
when presented first to an all-college 
student committee than when it was 
taken up solely by residence groups. 

It was also found that in spite ol 
allempts to limit the scope of the 
study lo salety education, the prob- 
lem ol salety in the college plant 
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could nol be excluded. In every case 
the work of the student group Was 
accompanied by some concern for 
environmental lactors allecting salety. 
Although the committee's work was 
nol primarily with salety hazards or 
inspections of salety features in res- 
idence halls it is dillicult to progress 
very far in discussions of sale acts 
and habits in an environment which 
presents obvious hazards to sale liv- 
ing. Therelore, insofar as possible 
without deleating the purpose ol the 
study some attention was paid to 
remedies for such hazards. In one 
plan lor example the salety committee 
simply made notations of “environ- 
mental hazards’. On another campus 
there was such an emphasis upon 
building care by the stalf that stu- 
dents are being constantly reminded 
of the sale features of their own dorm- 
itories. On still another campus, this 
interest was conlined to the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee of the stu- 
dent council to discuss safety hazards 
in the dormitories and on the campus 
generally with the maintenance sup- 


erintendent 


The limitation of salety discussions 
lo residence hall problems alone has 
also been impossible in all cases. 
Some campuses present other types 
of salety needs far more apparent to 
them than housing needs—students 
hitchhiking and students driving on 
the highways. for example. Therefore, 
it is evident that education in resi- 
dence hall salety will need to en- 
compass education in a multitude of 
salety habits indicated by the needs 
of the students. This is not only just- 
iliable but desirable when it is re- 
called that our interest lies in educa- 
tion for sale living, wherever thal 
living is being done, and is not con- 
lined to safe living only when the 
student is within the four walls of 


his home. 


Most of the experiments have in- 
cluded some use of a check list. Some- 
limes the lists were used at the hegin- 


ning of the experiment to arouse in 


students consciousness of unsafe 
Marcu, 1950 


practices. At other times they were 
used to evaluate the success of the 
education procedure used. In either 
case they have been found valuable 
in making each individual resident 
ol a dormitory aware of his own sale 
or unsale habits and in arousing the 
desire to eliminate those habits which 


are undesirable. 


Once discussions had been held 
and unsale practices listed and check- 
ed against individual practices, there 
was on most of the campuses in the 
experiment some method for dissem- 
ination of news about salety and for 
continued instruction in what consti- 
tules sale practices. This was done 
through orientation programs, resi- 
dence or corridor meetings, books. 


newspapers and posters. 


In addition to these common fea- 
tures of the safety education experi- 
ments in residence halls some inter- 
esting adaptations were made to in- 
circumstances. 
At Indiana State Teachers College, 
lor example, the program was built 
“the 


functional use of the building and its 


dividual needs and 


as a continuing one around 
facilities.” Salety habits were devel- 
oped and emphasized at the point 
they were needed for education in the 


use of facilities of the dormitories. 


Dillerentiation in the purpose of 
dormitory rooms and equipment called 
lor a dilferentiation in safety practices 
and the educational program carried 
on was adapted to those differing 
needs. A close correlation was also 
developed with the maintenance staff 
so that every student and stalf mem- 
ber was alert to the need for repair 
ol equipment. The Student Commit- 
tee at Northwestern State College of 
louisiana in its experiment made 
constant use of “eye-catching nota- 
tions salety for each student.” 
One or two experiments, notably the 
one on the campus of Western Mich- 
igan College of Education, included 
a Salety Week in which a safety 
campaign was student planned and 
executed for the entire college. At 
Southeast Missouri State College a 


2: 


salety week of this kind was held in 


conjunction with a Spring. ¢ lean-l p 


Week. 

Individual reports have indicated 
serious attempts to experiment with 
procedures that should be successful 
in salety education and adapt those 
procedures to dormitory living. In 
every case the experiment has ex- 
tended over so short a period of time 
that it has been impossible to evalu- 
ate its success. The fact that they all 
the 


method means further delay in evalu- 


have utilized sroup discussion 
ation. Another year of work on the 
study may be more fruitful in its indi- 
cations of the results of the experi- 


ments. 


Meanwhile, the committee would 
do well to canvas the values to be 
found in similar experiments heing 
carried on outside the scope of its 
membership. One ol these, for ex- 
ample, was recently brought to our 
attention and is closely allied with the 
goals toward which we are working 
here. Miss Susan B. Hill of Michi- 
oan State Normal College has been 
working for several months with a 
esroup of women on her house coun- 
cils in a study of values to be found 
in dormitory living. Salety is re- 
carded as one of those values. No re- 
port is available from Miss Hill but 
her study has only just begun. More 
data will undoubtedly appear during 


the next year. 


lt is also apparent from the experi- 
ments now being made that the ma- 
jority of the projects are in women s 
residence halls. Since the problem 
exists in men’s residence halls also, 
the experiments have not been com- 
pleted until they can draw conclu- 
sions from activity in both men’s and 


women's dormitories. 


Further study, therefore, points in 
the direction of increased numbers of 
experiments on campuses now in- 
cluded in the project, an increased 
contact with experiments on other 
campuses, and the extension of those 
experiments to all types of residence 


halls. 
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Program Womans Residence 
Hall, Indiana State Teachers 


Ep. Nore. The following report is 
an outgrowth of recommendations 
presented by Mavis L. Holmes in this 
issue under the title Safety Practices 


in College Dormitories. 


In compliance with correspondence 
from the Director of Student Person- 
nel, Dr. Lonzo Jones, the following 
study of the salety practices of Wo- 
mans Residence Hall was made. 

When the matter of a survey of 
salety practices in Women’s Resi- 
dence Hall was presented to the 
House Council, it was decided that 
a student committee composed of res- 
ident women should be appointed to 
consider the problem. Since the in- 
formation reached us near the close 
of our regular school vear, the matter 
was left to be handled by the newly 
elected House Council as soon as 
possible after the beginning of the 
Fall term, 1949. 


appointed and began making inquir- 


A committee was 


ies concerning the safety survey. Be- 
cause we were decidely behind sched- 
ule in the program, House Council 
and the committee members proposed 
to wait for the second half of the 
program and submit our report at 
that time. Therefore, the following 
study was made and reported herein. 

In order to understand living con- 
ditions in Residence Hall it is neces- 
sary to know something of its govern- 
mental — set-up. The dormitory is 
governed by a council of 15 women 


who are nominated and elected by 


*Prepared by Dolores McCampbell, 
Chairman, Joy Scott, Joan Sinclair, 
Beverly Zimmer, Marlene Miiller, 
Nancy Slinkard and Beth Koho in 


co-operation with Dr. Lonzo Jones, 


Coordinator, Student Personnel ser- 
vices and Dr. Florence Thompson, 


Director of Women's Residence Hall. 
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the resident women. So we find our 
foundation built on the basic prin- 
ciple of racy. Tlouse Council 
meets each week to consider the prob- 
lems of importance which develop in 
the course of living in a dormitory. 
Al lrequent 


monthly) the entire group is called 


intervals (usually — bi- 


together for a ceneral meeting. At 
this time, changes, innovations, ad- 
ditions, and/or corrections, as well 
as announcements of general interest 
are brought before the croup. Each 
girl is free to express her own opinion 
on any subject brought up during the 
meeting. and she may also introduce 
matters she thinks demand the atten- 
tion of all the girls. 

In most cases, however, House 
Council meetings are followed up by 
frequent corridor meetings. ‘These 
meetings are held on each hall of 
each floor of the dormitory and here 
corridor representatives on House 
Council acquaint the girls with the 
business handled at the recent meet- 
ings. Here the girls are imformed of 
regulations regarding sale living in 
the hall. 

To be further certain that the girls 
know the dormitory rules and regu- 
lations through which we are able 
to keep our hall in smooth running 
order, a Custom Book, written by 
dorm girls for dorm girls, is placed 
in every room at the beginning of 
a new school year. Copies are also 
posted on each corridor bulletin 
board where they can easily be refer- 
red to in case of emergency. 

The final link in our chain of in- 
formation and authority consists of 
the office girls who are on duty dur- 
ing the hours which the hall is open. 
These girls take care of any questions 
that may arise and are also on hand 
to be of service if the need arises. 


With the background information 


presented, it is now possible lo get 


on with the actual report. After Care. 
ful examination of the practices here 
in our dormitory we have found that 
our salety education program is an 
on-going process and is linked with 
the functional use of the building 
and its facilities, rather than a func. 
lion recognized only during a salety 
campaign. 

With 


committee has carefully surveyed the 


this thought in mind the 
activities of the resident virls with 
a view toward their salety habits. 
The following information concern. 
ing our continuous program was un- 
covered and is herewith presented, 

We shall begin in the rooms of 
the girls and then proceed to the 
appliance rooms. Next we will con- 
sider the dining hall practices. The 
final portion will deal chiefly with- 
the public rooms of the hall. 

The increased enrollment of women 
at Indiana State Teachers College 
has resulted in an overcrowding of 
the dormitory. Therefore, we have 
four girls living in rooms which were 
formerly double rooms, and two girls 
living in rooms which were formerly 
single rooms. This increases the prob. 
lem of salety hazards but we feel 
thatthis is being satisfactorily handled 
through our continuous educational 
program. 

Girls are requested to refrain from 
doubling up in beds because of the 
obvious health and salety hazards. 
Smoking is permitted in the rooms 
only and girls are instructed to take 
care about smoking in beds. emptying 
ashes or lighted cigarettes into paper 
baskets. Since our rooms are our re- 
sponsibility, we are expected to re- 
port any faulty electrical equipment 
such as lights, sockets, extension 
cords, etc. In the case of depreciation 
ol equipment to the point of immed- 
jate repair belore any further use can 
he made of the object, girls are able 
to leave a work repair slip which has 
been secured from the office girl and 
repairs will be made. Each week the 
rooms are inspected by a committee 
appointed through House Council. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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arriving at a state of comfortableness 


Care- | In Pras active in relationships with others. 
here OpING How can a residence-hall program 
that be provided which will produce 
S an ; know how in human relationships? 
with eae ATS Thy alike A natural laboratory is there to start 
ding | with. Step number one is to provide 
a laboratory technician who will 
alety Florence Tl Thompson know how to pul the laboratory and 
a a a its equipment to use. In order to do 
that she must be an educator hecause 
the the primary purpose of a college is 
with . to educate. Since it is the problem of 
tbits. What kind of social competencies — to apply the brakes and quite another every college to make the most eflec- 
cern- do prospective leachers need? In a to act automatically when the need ve Wee possible of each one of its 
. teacher training institution this ques- presents itself. Practice makes the dif- facilities, it is essential that the per- 
d. tion is of vital importance. The per- ference and is a crucial factor con- 7?" in charge of the program in the 
is ol sons in a position to know the answer tributing to comfort in driving. residence hall have a conception of 
» the lrom a prac lical point of view are the Practice is: likewise a factor in the the educational objectives of group- 
— placement officer field of human relationships. The 
he a and the — superin- right kind of residence-hall situation Step number two is to convey to 
with: tendent of schools. the house membership the idea that 
The following ques- learn the techniques of dealing in the ee has educational value. 
omen lion was recentlyad- Jyuman and, This will not be accomplished in a 
Hlege dressed to the place- portantly, acquiring every-day, every- day. It probably will start with the 
ig ol ment director in a minute in them. weed be house council, or small planning 
have teachers college: impossible to live that intimately group: and then gradually meas 
were “When school su- with a great many people for four through the entire membership. The 
girls perintendents come years eal nol — oreal deal about house council, which is an elected 
nerly to you for teachers, hens and about one’s self in relation Pepeenenaneve body. plans the ued 
prob- what social competencies do they ask to them. The residence hall is ine *%@"™ Just as the teacher plans learn- 


lel 


for?” He answered, They want a 


person who not only knows how. but 


herently a laboratory for such learn- 


ings. But dont be misled: not much 


ings experiences with certain objectives 


in mind, so should the house council. 


ional who wants to contribute to commu- can be accomplished in any labora- Phe council's first job is, therefore, to 
nity life and also to school activities.” tory unless there is a scieilhteslia Deans who formulate objectives. These objectives 
from | You will notice that there are two knows how to use the equipment and give direction and purpose to activi- 
l the | closely related qualifications in that see to it that it is used to oe ae lies and are essential to the evalua- 
ards. | statement—the know how and_ the vantage. For instance. a certain tion of them. Considering the fact 
coms | want. The want will be discussed amount of learning. takes place in that the culture on each campus is in 
take first. the residence hall just because in ant 
tying It is the opinion of the particular dividuals are “rubbing shoulders” lege population - mages. the need 
a placement officer interviewed that the with one another in casual contacts. lor each group ts establish me sine 
ir re- | main reason an individual does not This casual interaction is productive objectives becomes increasingly evi- 
ial want to enter into community and only to a limited degree. Actually, dent. 
ment school life is that he does — vou never know a person until you It is a gratilying experience to de- 
nsion how to participate or is not comlorta- work with him. This working relation- velop with new council members 
ation ble in the situation. The idea of com- ship sharpens or vitalizes personal their conception of what the objec- 
med- fortableness is obviously being used contacts and is unquestionably the tives. ol group living should be. They 
> can in the psychological sense of being at most effective way to learn procedures — excited by that approach. Instead 
able ease. What is entailed in being com- and techniques. These procedures of beginning the year by thinking in 
1 has fortable or at ease? To a very great and techniques are the know how, terms of the parties and dances they 


| and 
k the 


extent it is know how. Furthermore. 


it is know how plus enough practice 


and constant practice which is ex- 


perienced both casually and through 


might have, they engage enthusias- 


tcally in a series of discussions about 


nittee lo enable a person to do things auto- the working relationship enables in- the learnings they consider it pos- 

incil. matically. Just as in driving an auto- dividuals sradually to act automati- sible for college women to experience 
mobile, it is one thing to know how cally and is an intluential factor in (Contiuned on page 110) 
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Indiana Teachers College 


Agnes Brady 


Assistant Professor of Hlome Economics 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Social Orientation, a one hour non- 
credit course designed to create in- 
terest in improving personality, to ol- 
fer instruction in social behavior, and 
contribute to the acquisition of social 
courtesies was firs! presented to in- 
coming freshmen in the fall of 1949. 


The course at the present time is in its 


third term of experiment on the 
campus. 

Some ten years ago a similar 
course, consisting of talks by the 


deans was offered but was discon- 
lack of 


time on the part of the deans and 


lineud, possibly because of 


faculty rather than because of lack 
of any interest on the part of the 


students. 


In the fall of 1948, an objective 
test on social usage was given to all 
freshmen during orientation week. 
The purpose of this test was to aid 
each student to measure his knowl- 
edge of the acceptable rules of social 
Students 


discussed the results of this test in 


conduct. and counselors 


conlerences, and freshmen interest 


was noted in this area. Continued 
informal surveys showed a desire for 
knowledge of social courtesies on the 


part of the sraduating seniors, candi- 


dates for advanced degrees, and re- 


turning veterans, particularly those 
in the married group. These desires 
were made known through suidance 
conferences with faculty, department- 
al heads, personnel division, employ- 
ment bureau, administrative body, 
and student councils. The need for 
personal assurance of the acceptable 


rules of social conduct to increase the 
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sraduates opportunities for social ad- 
justment and prolessional betterment! 
was senerally a felt need. The college 
then decided to build a course which 
would olfer this kind of social orienta- 
lion. 

Representatives of the student hody, 
the fac ulty and the administration 
with the directors of the student resi- 
dence halls, the dean of women, and 
the dean of men were particularly 
helpful in giving inlormation and as- 
sistance in the development ol the 
course. A member of the instructional 
stall in Home Economics, who had 
had previous experience in handling 
this subjec t, was asked to conduct the 
course. 

Fourteen sections received instruc- 
tions during the first and second term, 
and two sections during the third 
term. A limit of foriy was placed on 
Since the 


comprehensive social usage test, pre- 


each class registration. 
viously given, was based on the book. 
“As Others Like You” by Stephen- 
son and Mlillet, that book was select- 
ed as the outline for study for the 
lirst year, A. list of reference books 
and pamphlets was compiled and 
made available to each student al 
the beginning of the term. 
Suggestions given by the students 
in each section presented a fairly ac- 
curate picture of interests and needs. 
The evolved content for the course 
included: 
1. You and Social Usage 
2. Living with others 
3. Introductions 


4. Conversation 


5. Letter writing, courtesy notes 


6. Techniques for the table 

7. Dating and dancing 

5. -xtending and receiving courtesies 
0. Travel 


places 


and conduct in public 
10. Personal appearance and groom- 
ing. 

Six rather ceneral objectives were 
set up to serve as a cuide lor the 
COUFSC: 

1. To interest students in cultivating 
desirable habits and attitudes. 

2. To urge students to improve them. 
selves soc ially for their own Satis- 
faction and the satisfaction of others 
5. To aid in sell-appraisal as the 
lirst step in developing self-criticism 
and self-improvement. 

4. To help the student to see himself 
in relation to other students in social 
practices and courtesies. 

5. lo help students appreciate values 
ol social usage and of reacting in a 
favorable manner to situations occur. 
ing in the home, in college lile and 
in the public in general. 

6. lo develop in students the ability 


lo make use ol everyday social usage 


so as to further themselves education. 


ally, socially and in the business 
world. 
With 


Various 


these objectives in mind, 


methods — of accomplishing 
them were suggested, tried out, and 
evaluated as: 

1. Cooperative planning to meet the 
needs and to provide for a variety ol 
real experiences lor the students. 
Student 


lraternilies, professional organizations, 


council groups, — sororities, 
dormitories, and all social activities 
ol the college were listed as possible 
laboratories lor observance and places 
for actual experiencing social situa 
lions. 

2. Developing ways and means of 
bringing about student participation 
through questions and answers, pan- 
els, demonstrations and observation 
reports. 

5. Setting up of standards of attain- 
ment. 

4. Using audio-visual aids. 

5. Testing of learnings in social be- 


havior and personality development. 
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6. Holding pre and post discussions 


on manners and appropriate dress for 
formal and informal college affairs. 
Extending courtesies to faculty 
patronesses and chaperons. 

Working oul standards of class- 
room behavior and attitudes toward 
the instructional staf. 

9 Participating in evaluating indi- 
vidual learning: changed behavior 
and attitudes. 
the 


of ( lass and 


that have 


committee 


Some ol projects 


grown oul 
activilies are: 

1. News artic les in the Statesman 
» Attractive bulletin boards and 
posters 

5. Building up ol ready relerence 
helps 

4. Evaluation of tilms 

5. Securing the aid of the Women's 
Residence Hall in making available 
cellophane pare kages containing en 
velopes and cards for students’ ready 
use Writing courtesy notes. 

6. Meeting with student-laculty ad 
ministrative groups to acquaint them 
with the progress of the course and 
lo ask help of all departments and 
the administration in getting over the 
ideals. 

- Planning and executing of a dance 
ing « lass lor beginners to broaden the 
possibilities of student activities 
where students may gel lo know each 
other and have a sood lime. 

8. Participation of two freshmen stu. 
dents (formerly assistants in the Ar- 
thur Murray School of Dancing) in 
aiding a physical education instructor 
in the teac hing ol the dancing class. 
9. Participation in informal meals by 
students who felt the need of more 
information in the handling ol silver- 
ware and in eating dillerent types of 
food. 

10.Presenting present-day trends in 


students’ apparel for men and girls 


Should such a course be required 

of all freshman students 7 

In what way has this course heen 

helpful to you? 

What suggestions do you make for 

the future development ol this course / 
As a result of these continued class 

evaluations, the following objectives 

seem to have been accomplished. 

|. Some improvement is noted in the 

attendance and cooperative attitude 

of students in classes at convocations 

and concerts. 

2. Students are acknowledging the 

awareness ol courtesies in fellow 

students. 

5. Students are heginning to realize 

that social courtesies aid in making 

lriends. 

|. Students have found that a study 

ol acceptable campus courtesies can 

he interesting and stimulating. 

5. Students urge that the course be 

ollered during the first vear as a 

regular course for all freshman. stu 

dents. 

6. Students are frank in acknowledg- 

ing the benelits that they have re 

ceived trom the course. 

7. Men students have asked for more 

help than girls in solving difficult 

sitttations., 


S Student 


as was indicated by the attendance 


interest Was maintained 


record. 
QO. Students asked for 


and counseling on individual prob- 


contlerences 


lems. 


10. Students have successfully planned 
and executed a number of socializing 
projects during the year. 

11. Student recognition of the import- 
ance ol personality in successtul hap- 
py living encourages the study of 
ways to develop desirable personal 
lrails. 


12. Recognition of the fact that no 


Orientation Course may be obtained 


by contacting Miss Brady. 


Dillinger. 


(Continued from page 95) 
counselor at the beginning of each 
year. 

Since the question often arises as 

to wliy students are assigned on the 
basis of the county from which they 
come, the following statement, pre- 
pared by the Student Personnel Com- 
mittee in 1940, is presented: 
|. The county plan has been used in 
this school ever since we began coun- 
seling. We felt that we must be very 
sure of our ground belore we adopt 
any other plan. 
2. The county grouping makes a very 
special and successful use of the fac- 
ulty members who do county contact 
work. These people often know some 
of their freshmen already, they know 
the high schools from which the stu- 
dents come, they know the communi- 
ties, and facilities for 
visiling the teachers and administra- 
lors who sent students here in the 
lirst place. 


also POSSeSS 


3. The county grouping also permits 
the students in each counseling group 
to know each other naturally. 

i. Our counseling program is intend- 
ed to be much more than advising the 
students as to courses, study records, 
and In order to 
assist students in making successful 
adjustments to college it seems ad- 


classroom matters. 


vanlageous lor the students and fac- 
ulty to form contacts outside the stu- 
dent 's department. This approach 
places less emphasis upon academic 
matters and grealer attention 
to the development of personal trails. 


5. Departments and divisions are al- 
ready advising their majors on cur- 
riculum matters and, of course, will 
continue to do so. Our counseling 
system should complement, but not 


duplicate, that form of guidance.* 
Further advantages to the fresh- 


man of having a counselor in addition 


tion in The Shorum.” the fashion show is lully educated who neglects “The Personnel Bulletin of the 
wus | and forum. the socialization of his character, the nois State Normal University,” Vol. 
tion | 11. Informal social dancing one after- provements of manners, and who 1, No. | (Dec. 18, 1940), p. 8. (Mim- 
noon a week in the Student Union. has not striven to attain ideals and eographed). 
ain- | An evaluation of this new course Certain altitudes and appreciation for {to his department head are: (1) the 
| was held al the end ol the first) six the courtesies of every day living. freshman counselor can he effective 
| weeks of each term. Students an- Ep. Note. A list of the reference while the student is getting acquaint- 
be- swered the following questions: hook and pamphlets for the Social ed, (2) the student need not change 
ent. 
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counselors if he changes to another 
department, and (3) the student may 
feel that he can talk more freely to 
someone outside the department. 

It probably is a good idea for the 
counselor to have an understanding 
with the student that he may be trans- 
ferred to another counselor at the re- 
quest of either the student or the 
counselor. 

After the first faculty meeting ol 
the school year, usually held on Mon- 
day of Freshman Week, the coun- 
selors meet with the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Counseling and 
Publications. At this time a list of 
counselors and assignments is dis- 
tributed and some suggestions are 
made concerning the meeting the next 
morning with counselees. Before the 
meeting counselors are supplied with 
the names of their counselee and with 
certain materials to be distributed. 

At this time the counselor tries to 
establish a friendly atmosphere and 
to cause students to look upon him as 
a real friend and guide. Emphasis is 
placed on the fact that the student 
has a counselor, a person to whom 
he can go when he needs help. Op- 
portunity is given the student to 
schedule conferences with the coun- 
selor later in the week. In the past, 
most counselors have left the initia- 
tive almost entirely with students. In 
many schools, however, several con- 
ferences in the first weeks are arrang- 
ed by the counselor. Which is better 
practice is not known. A survey by 
graduate students here recently indi- 
cated that considerably more than 
half of the freshmen had had no con- 
tact with their counselor after the 
initial meeting. 

Perhaps we should arrange at least 
a few conferences, especially if this 
can be done without creating unlavor- 
able attitudes. For example, if the re- 
sults of the Freshman Tests are placed 
in the counselor's hands within the 
first two or three weeks of school, a 
conference could be scheduled for 
the purpose of interpreting to the stu- 
dent his test results. No doubt all 
would agree that sood results are 


more likely when the student seeks 
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the interview. Yet it is difficult to 
help a student if one has no contact 


with him. 


Relationship to Other Agencies 


Accurate, up-to-date information 
is necessary in order for a student 
personnel program to be effective. In 
lact, counseling without data is large- 
ly wasted effort. Such intormation 
may be obtained at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University from the student's 
application for admission, his aca- 
demic record, the Health Service, the 
Speech Clinic, the remedial reading 
class, the remedial English class, the 
student deans, his department head, 
and his teachers. The Freshman 
Counselor is the co-ordinator of in- 
formation from all sources. At present 
there is no central location in the 
iniversity where the student's folder, 
containing his complete record, is 
kept. 

The counselor should remember 
the relationship of his work to that of 
the other counseling services of the 
l'niversity, which are centered in the 
offices of the Dean of Women and 
the Dean of Men. Counselors should 
confer with the Deans when prob- 
lems arise, since they are likely to 
have important information which 
might not otherwise be available to 
the counselor. 

Counselors should know when to 
refer students to one of the agencies 
mentioned above. It is nol expected, 
lor example, that faculty counselors 
will attempt to deal with students 
who are seriously maladjusted. They 
should be referred to the Psycholo- 
sical Counseling Service. 

Every school has its own regula- 
lions and methods of proceeding. The 
more the counselor knows about the 
school, the better he can serve stu- 
dents. The various publications of 
the | ‘niversily, including catalog, will 
be found helptul. If the counselor is 
in doubt as to facts or procedure, he 
should check with the persons des- 
ignated to handle the matter in ques- 


tion. 


An important source ol information 


is the student himself. Needless to 


say, the counselee must be made to 
feel that whatever he tells the coun- 
selor will be held in strict contidence 
and treated in a truly prolessional 


manner. 


SUGGESTIONS TO FRESHMAN 
COUNSELORS 

With the exception of the pro- 
cedures described in the preceding 
section, each counselor has in the 
past proceeded pretty much in his 
own way. Some have arranged social 
allairs, such as picnics or teas, for 
their counselees, while others have 
waited for students to ask for help. 

lt probably is true that no two 
counselors will work in exactly the 
same way, nor is il desirable that they 
should. An effective program should 
not follow a fixed outline, but should 
he flexible. The suggestions in. the 
following sections may, however, be 
of value. Perhaps a series of orienta- 
lion meetings for counselors should 
he arranged. 

Creneral Suqaeslions to Freshman 
Counselors 

It is not likely that a student will 
have a single isolated problem. Often 
the problem stated by the student is 
not the basic difficulty. The coun- 
selor should look for underlying prob- 
lems. 

What the counselor tries to do is 
lo help the counselee, using informa- 
lion supplied by the student and hy 
the counselor, to think through his 
problem, lace il squarely, plan what 
to do. and carry his plan into effect. 

The behavior of the student may 
be more important than the situation 
itself. 

Changes in external factors, such 
as a change in curriculum, schedule, 
recreation, job, room, or roommale, 
are sometimes helpful. The counselor 
should be sure that such changes, if 
made, are made through the channels 
designated by the University to han- 
dle such matters. Too confi- 
dence should not be placed in @X- 
ternal changes, but sometimes thiey 
are otf value. The most necessary 
change must be in the individual 


himself, The counselor should not 
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overlook the opportunities for aid 


among students and from agencies 
and institutions, such as the church, 
not mentioned in a preceding section 
of the handbook. 

the 


and 


the 


enumerating — his 


Evaluating progress of 


counselee 
strength are usually helpful, especial- 
ly if some positive results can be 
shown. 

In specitic problems, there are some 
procedures that have proved to have 
value. Problems of curricular choice 
may be attacked by checking the 
student s scores on the Kuder Prefer 
ence Record or by sending him to the 
Psychological Counseling Service for 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and for aptitude testing. These tests 
help to show whether a student has 
the interest and the abilities needed 
lor success in certain fields. 

The counseling process must cul- 
minate in action, if any real progress 
is made. 

Suqgested Activities of Freshman 
Counselors 

Naturally counseling activities will 
vary widely, depending on the coun- 
selor and the student. fiowever, the 
following general suggestions hy 
Woolf should be useful: 

I. Help the student become acquaint- 
ed with the traditions, customs, and 
regulations ol the school. 

yA Help the student choose suitable 
extra-class activities, those which will 
make use of his skills and talents. 
encourage worthy use ol leisure time 
and provide the student with oppor- 
tunities for social participation (should 
include, if possible, at least one in 
which he can excel). 

3. Know each counselee as thorough- 
ly as possible from every angle—home 
g 
relationships, school progress, social 
adjustment, health, ete. 

4. Help the student to self-realization, 
and help him decide on a course of 
action in the light of his problems and 
potentialities. 

3. Meet the student occasionally in 
a social way in the counselors home 
and at school functions. 

6. Lend a sympathetic ear in case of 
personal, particularly emotional dif- 
liculties, and keep his confidences. 
7. Help the student evaluate his pro- 
gress in the classroom and elsewhere. 
and praise and encourage him when 
justifiable. 
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5. Keep a running record of the pro- 
OTress and activities of the counselee 
and write semester and vearly sum- 
maries for the cumulative record. 
(The counselor may find it difficut 
to remember from one time to the 
next what he has said or what he has 
learned from the student unless he 
keeps interview notes.) 

9. Reler to the most suitable agency 
any student whose problem seems to 
require specialized information or 
further diagnosis. 

10. Act as the student's representa- 
tive or his defense and counsel if 
necessary at court in case of a serious 
discipline problem. 

11. Decide how much suidance is 
needed. 

12. Seek the assistance 
leaders in individual 
students might need social opportun- 
ity or knowledge of campus customs. 
13. Keep the parent informed con- 
cerning the student's progress and 
achievements.” 


of student 


Cases where 


Interviewing the Student 


It is desirable that counselors de- 
velop skill in conducting the personal 
conference, since the most important 
single counseling method used is the 
interview, in which friendly relations 
are established, difficulties are dis- 
worked out. 
While each student is different and 


presents dilferent problems, the fol- 


cussed, and solutions 


lowing suggestions may prove val- 
uable: 

1. Look over all the data available on 
the student so that you will know as 
much as possible about him before 
vou meet him. This is mecessary in 


the case of students you have never _ 


seen belore, but it is good practice 
also in the case of students you have 
seen. A counselor frequently forgets 
what takes place from one interview 
to the other. This is a common er- 
ror, especially when one has a heavy 
load of students and is pushed for 
time. 

2. Your first step upon seeing the 
student is to establish rapport. No 
general rules can be laid down, since 
the method will depend upon the 
personalities of both the counselor 
and the student. The counselor 
should attempt, in his own way, to 
put the student at ease and allow 
him some time to adjust to the new 
situation belore he hegins discussion. 
A few minutes spent in making the 
student feel that he is at home in 


"WVooll. op. cit.. pp. 3-4 


your office will assure a good person- 
al relationship throughout the inter- 
view. 

3. Learn to listen and don't be afraid 
of silence. The first short silence does 
nol necessarily mean that the student 
is through talking. Let the student 
tell his story first. Don't begin asking 
questions too soon. After the student 
has completed what he has to say, 
systematic questioning may be in or- 
der. If you take the lead in conversa- 
tion, an important point the student 
wants to bring up may he missed. 

4. Be sure that you cover everything 
that should be covered in the way of 
orientation for the student. It is easy 
to forget that the language of credits, 
courses, and regulations is a foreign 
tongue to the student until he has 
mastered the vocabulary. Some coun- 
selors feel the need for a check list 
to be sure that certain basic points 
are covered in every case. 

5. Talk in the student's own language. 
talk about “norm groups.” 
“percentile ranks,” “honor point 
ratios, etc. unless you are sure that 
the student understands your terms. 
It is easy to slip into the error of 
using terms the student may not un- 
derstand unless you try to keep your- 
self in the student's place. 

0. Help the student solve his problem 
himself, either by being a good listen- 
er and letting him talk the thing 
through, or by trying to direct his 
thinking in what you think is the 
proper direction. 

7. Clarify responsibility. Make it 
clear that the student is largely re- 
sponsible for working out his own 
problems, although the counselor will 
help him. Helping the student to 
recognize and accept responsibility 
is a major goal of all counseling. 

8. If the student's main problem is 
registering for courses, avoid doing 
too much of the routine work for 
him. You will be doing the student 
a real service if you can start him 
thinking seriously about courses he 
must take or wants to take, and if 
you can show him materials which 
will help him in making his own de- 
cisions. When the student can take 
care of these fairly routine matters, 
more time will be available for dis- 
cussing more important things. Do- 
ing too much paper work for the stu- 
dent is a common error. 

90. Encourage and compliment the de- 
serving student. To the young..... 
student, a word of praise from you 
lor good work is a morale builder and 
an incentive to continue doing good 
work. 

10. Recognize the fact that many of 
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the students you see are well adjusted, 
have real insight into their behavior. 
and can make intelligent educational 
and vocational choices. Although you 
should be alert to problems which 
the student may not realize are pres- 
ent, dont try to invent problems that 
don't exist. Some students will see 
you just to get some specilic informa- 
tion. Others will see you to get your 
approval of a program they have 
planned. 

11. Don’t adopt a superior role or he 
overbearing. Don't talk down to the 
student, but try to put vourself in 
his place. 

12. Render the student a real service 
whenever possible. Even though the 
problem is one which you cannot 
solve (and you should not hesitate 
to admit this to the student), refer 
the student to the person or agency 
most likely to be able to help him. or 
suggest possible solutions. If the 
solution to the student's problem re- 
quires getting material which may 
require several days. sive the student 
a definite appointment to see you 
when you will have the necessary 
information. 

13. Close the interview with some 
thing for the student to do, so that the 
interview may be reinforced. Be sure 
the student understands what kind 
of further help he can get from you. 
14. Make notes of the interview, 
either while the student is present 
or as soon as he leaves. If you don't 
record your interview at once, you 
will find it impossible to remember 
what took place in three or four 
separate short interviews. This is an 
important aspect ol interviewing. 
which, if properly done. saves time 


- and makes counseling a better service 


to the student.!° 

Some further suggestions regarding 
the interview are: 
1. Be sparing with advice and avoid 
moralistic counseling. (Giving intor- 
mation is not the same thing as giv- 
ing advice.) 
threats, 
certain 


2. Avoid blame. criticism, 
and pressure. It is almost 
that these measures have already 
failed. 

3. Praise when you honestly can, and 
avoid predictions of failure. At the 
same time, it is your duty to help the 


Manual,” 


University of Minnesota. College of 


aculty Counselor's 


Science, Literature, and the Arts, The 
Junior College, 1946, Section II. 
pp. 1-2. (Mimeographed.) 
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student to see himself as he really is. 
4. Don't get worried if there are times 
when the student is silent for two or 
three minutes. Give him time to 
think. Avoid the appearance of haste 
or pressure. Make him feel that you 
have time for him. 
5. Make it easy for him to ask for 
another interview. 
Reporting Test Results to Students 
The test used at present during 
Freshman Week are: (1) American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination, (2) Cooperative 
lish Test, Mechanics of Expression, 
(3) Cooperative English Tests, Read 
ing Comprehension, and (4) Co- 
operalive General Achievement Test, 
Social Studies. Scores on these tests 
appear In the Freshman Test Bulletin, 
prepared by the Research Committee 
and issued as soon as possible alter 


Freshman Week. It is probable that 


scores for many, although not all, of 


our freshmen on a personality inven- 
October, 


1049. as well as scores on the Kuder 


tory will be available in 


Preference Record. 

Following are some general sug- 
gestions about reporting test results. 
For more specilic information on in- 
terpreling the tests used here, see the 
Freshman Test Bulletin. Familiarity 
with the tests themselves and with 
the test manuals is of course desirable. 
Assistance in interpretation may he 
secured from members of the Research 
Committee and the Student Person 
nel Committee. 

It is usually best not to be too 
definite in reporting test scores to 
students. This is particularly true 
with intelligence test results, especial- 
ly for students whose scores are quite 
low. If a student's score is below the 
30th percentile, it probably is wise 
to tell him that his score is low, but 
not to give him his percentile rating. 
Students whose scores are extremely 
high should not be given the exact 
percentile. With students who are in 
the middle range, it probably is not 
harmful to give the percentile, al- 
though even then a seneral statement 
is perhaps better. For example, a 
student whose score places him at the 


60th percentile may be told that his 


score Is slightly above average, 
should be remembered that the tests 
are not pertlect and that the SCOBe 
made on a given day may not repre- 
sent accurately a student's ability. 
There seems to be no good Purpose 
served hy Giving the student the per- 
centile if it is extremely high or low, 
and it may cause the student to he 


unduly discouraged or elated. 


Great care should be exercised in 
interpreting personality test results 
to students. It is best to consider these 
scores as suggestive only. Ifa coun- 
selor is in doubt about the interpre. 
lation of such a_ test, the student 
should be referred for an interpreta- 
tion to the Psychological Counseling 
Service. 

There seems to be no reason why 
scores on interest inventories and on 
lests in academic areas should not 
Le reported with a greater degree of 
definiteness. 

Needless to say, a student should 
not be given the scores of other stu. 
dents. Some are rather brazen (per. 
haps thoughtless is a better word) 
about this and will read the Fresh 
man Test Bulletin if permitted to do 
so. 

The test scores should be used to 
help students to get clear under- 
standing of their capacities and pos- 
sibilities, and to enable instructors 
lo help students. Students who are 
likely to prolit most from such help 
are those where there is a wide dis. 
crepancy between the test scores and 


the quality of work being done. 


I-valuation of the Freshman Coun 


seling Proqram 


The effectiveness of any counseling 
system depends upon the extent to 
which students face up and solve 
their own problems, upon the growth 
which they make toward maturity 
and independence. weakness ol 
the Counseling Program is that we 
have very little objective evidence as 
to its effectiveness. A determined at- 
lemptl should be made to secure such 


an evaluation. 


In the absence of such evidence, 
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we may quole President R. W. Fair- 


child as follows: 


Personnel procedures in a student- 
faculty relationship do represent val- 
ues, —great values. Where may one 
find greater possibilities for render- 
ing a lasting service to students,—a 
service that now and in the future 
will make a difference in the lives 
of these young people? Where may 
one find a more tangible area in 
which to use one's abilities to influ- 
ence a greal prolession / Where is 
there opportunity sell- 
development. and marked growth up- 
on the parl of those, who in effective 
counseling of students not only are 
of help to those directly served and 
to the prolession toward which the 
pre-servit e education of these young 
people is pointed, but who through 
contributions of time and ability to 


orealer 


a worthy cause are led into new areas 
ol experience with people and mater- 
(Counseling, with all of its 


is worth the effort pul 
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limitations, 
forth by counselors. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


The following short list of refer- 
ences includes those which, in the 
judgment of the Subcommittee on 
Counseling and Publications, the 
Freshman Counselor will find most 


helpful. 


Miller, 
Counseling for 
Washington 


on Education. 1947. 


others. 
Health. 


Council 


Ilevner. and 
Mental 


American 


Kate 


Rogers, Carl R. Counseling and Psy- 


chotherapy. Boston: Houghton 


Milflin Company, 1942. 


Rogers, Carl R.. and Wallen, J. L. 
Counseling with Returned Service 
Men. New York: MeGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1946. 


Williamson, E. G. and Daily. J. 
How to Counsel Students. Boston: 
Houghton Milllin Company, 1946. 


Williamson. E. G. (ed.). Trends in 
Student Personnel Work. linne- 
apolis: University of 
Press, 1049, 


Minnesota 


The Personnel Bulletin of the IL 
inois State Normal University, Vol. 
I, No. 1, (Dec. 18, 1940), p. 1. (Mim- 


cographe.d) 


Marcu, 1950 


Dugan... 


(Continued from page 96) 
designated faculty advisors and teach- 
ing stall. Mainly this level deals with 
registration and educational planning, 
job information, some personal prob- 
lems and carries a definite responsi- 
bility lor identification and referral 
ol students to other needed cuidance 
SETVICES. 

b. Level of central counseling stalf. 
This level requires trained, proles- 
sional guidance workers who devote 
lull or nearly full-time to counseling. 
Central location, easy accessibility, 
comprehensive appraisal data and rec- 
ords plus a systematically planned 
and organized program are essentials 
lor this central service. 

c. Level of related personnel services 
and referral agencies. [his level in- 
cludes health and = mental hygiene 
SEFVICES, housing and financial ad- 
visers, student activity stall and sim- 
ilar types of referral services where 
specialized aid is available. 

Six specilic points of counseling 
contact should be provided lor in the 
teacher education program. 

a. Admissions counseling 

bh. Orientation 

c. Registration and educational ad- 
Vising 

d. Counseling for personal adjust- 
ment and development 

e. Counseling for selective retention 
and vocational re-orientation 

|. Counseling for effective placement 

Some areas of needed study with 
respect to the structure and relation- 
ships of student counseling in teacher- 
education are: 
|. Organization and administration 
of counseling services in teacher 
education. 

— value ol faculty committee 

— central versus decentralized coun- 
seling stall 

— leadership and coordination 

— relationship with administration 
and faculty 

— space and equipment 

& Identification and qualifications of 


counseling staff 


— methods of selecting faculty ad- 
visers 

— role of faculty adviser 

— qualifications of trained person- 
nel stalf 

relationships of central staff to 
faculty 

5. In-service training in counseling 

— provisions needed for develop- 
ment of seminars, case conter- 

ences, demonstrations, interpre- 
lations of records and appraisal 
data, publications and service 
studies. 

4. Kind and amount of information 

for counseling 

— content of basic appraisal program 

— lvpe of record system 

— use of record data 

== techniques of appraising and rat- 
ing 

3. Evaluation of counseling 

laculty reports 

— student reactions 

— control studies 

— follow-up of students 

Counseling and personnel services 

in teacher education hold important 

implications—lor the improvement of 

the total institutional program of in- 

structional and extra-instructional re- 

lationships with students—for the im- 

provement and student self-under- 

standing, personal srowth and devel- 

opment—and for the professional 

srowth of future teachers who absorb 

cuidance attitudes and learn the ef- 

fectiveness ol suidance services. in 

the pattern of teacher-pupil relation- 


ships. 


Jones 


(Continued from page 99) 


water wings of) freshmen week to 
(swimming alone) independent action 
Le made? Techniques suggested: 

- Y psilanti Michigan State Nor- 
mal College reports that selected stu- 
dent volunteers are given a course in 
counseling and then become dormi- 
lory counselors for no more than six 
underclassmen. 

2. Faculty 


social contacts. 


open houses—purely 
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3. Several advisor-advisee sched- 


uled meetings during first term. 
4. Orientation courses. 
Il. ORIENTATION COURES (Re- 
ported by David Trout) 
A. Who teaches orientation courses / 
1. Counselors who give most of 
their time to it. 
2. Faculty members with or without 
much preparation for it. 
B. Should orientation course be 
based on a single textbook, on sylla- 
bus, or on student-teacher planned 
program / 
1. All three are in use. 
2. This discussion group preferred 
them in reverse order, ie. 1-student- 
teacher planned, 2-syllabus, 3-text. 
C. What are the major lines of em- 
phasis in these courses—to college 
and life, or to teaching profession / 
1. College and life planning orien- 
lation vs. prolessionalized orientation. 
2. Colleges with single function 
tend to prolessional orientation with 
lecture followed by 


large groups 


small discussion groups—stress on 
use of films, writing life plans and 
using test data in terms of these plans. 

D. Should orientation be for all stu- 
dents or freshmen only ? 

1. Generally freshmen only. 

2. Some places also for transfers 
and persons who are re-entering. 

E. Should orientation course be giv- 
en credit? 

1. Some places no credit based on 
idea that of personal importance to 
student. 

2. Some places credit based on idea 
valuable enough for credit. 

F. Should the orientation course be 
compulsory ? 

1. Some do not require it and 
others have very strict requirements. 
lil, ORIENTATION TOWARD 
SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES (Report- 
ed by Garland Fitzpatrick) 

A. Program of orientation will be 
somewhat different where college has 
a singleness of purpose as in teachers 
colleges in contrast to universities in- 
cluding several colleges. 

1. The question of transfer of cred- 
it for this course from one college to 


another is debateable. 
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B. Gaining specific objectives by 
resource materials in the community: 

|. How to dress related to clothing 
stores. 

C. Core curriculum sets up a group 
of specilic objectives, using various 
departments and organizations to sup- 
plement regular instruction. 

1. Student groups for parts of so- 
cial orientation. 

2. Use of special departments for 
specilic phases of orientation. 

a. English for various types of 
letter writing and conversation. 

b. Librarians. 

1). Institutional responsibility of do- 
ing something for the rejects of the 
college in vocational re-orientation. 
IV. COUNSELING AS CONTIN- 
ORIENTATION (Reported 
by Lucille leach) 

A. Counseling should be continuous 
individual orientation. 

|. See 


counseling. 


afternoon summaries on 
B. Problems in organizing the coun- 
seling program. 

|. Individual orientation shall be 
basically in the student's work area, 
college department, major field, 

2. Each work area must outline its 
preferred curriculum. 
education for 


a. kx. Business 


secretarial and non-secretarial  stu- 
dents expecting to teach vs. secretarial 
and non-secretarial students not ex- 
pecting to teach. 

3. With appropriate training, all 
teachers can be included in the coun- 
seling program. 

C. There needs to be a constant and 
continuous self-evaluation and up- 
ward winnowing ol students on all 
levels in terms of a stated policy of 


achievement. 


Thompson... 


(Continued from page 103) 
in four vears of sroup-living. This 
process takes time. Once they have 
decided upon the learnings they leel 
are important, it is fairly easy to de- 
cide upon the kinds of experiences 
needed to produce such learnings. 


Those experiences are many and 


varied, and they never become Static 
or stereotyped if each year s group 
lormulates its own objectives. The 
experiences would include a wide 
variety of parties, recreational and 
athletic activities, a definition of cus. 
toms to live by, publicity and jour- 
nalistic enterprise, house and dining 
management, discussion groups, art, 
music, dramatic. library, and relig- 
ious activities, health considerations. 
altruistic projects, etc. 

Step number three in developing 
the program is to set it in motion by 
planning the calendar, budgeting 
funds, and appointing committees to 
develop the various projects. Most of 
this process is so familiar that it need 
not be delineated here, but there is 
one aspect which bears elaboration. 
and that has to do with the sradual 
development of the individual. Each 
house member should be given the 
opportunity to progress trom simple 


to more complex experiences. 


A discussion of the learning pro- 


cess as it occurs through experiences 
in the residence hall would not be 
complete without mention of a subtle, 
continuously operating force which 
students believe to be as important 
as it is common. It might be called 
“potential participation.” Although 
on the surlace it appears to be “ob- 
servation, it is more than that. It 
consists in observing an activity with 
the definite objective of becoming 
sufficiently familiar with how it is 
done to enable the observer to partici- 
pate actively. Who has not seen a 
shy student sit on the side line and 
watch intently certain dance steps 
being executed? This may happen 
more than once before that student 
is able to summon the courage to try 
them out in front of others. In other 
situations some will need to be given 
minor assignments, but these very 
minor assignments may allord van- 
tage points for ‘potential participa-- 
tion.’ An individual who has not 
attended a tea may feel more com- 
fortable about doing so if she has 
previously worked on the refreshment 
committee for a tea and has had an 
opportunity in so doing to observe 


what guests do and how. they act 
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at a tea. A card index system for 
keeping a record of each person s 
participation can be very helpful in 
aiding her progressive development— 
it shows what she may he ready to do 
next. This file might well be of a 
cross-reference nature, one file show- 
ing each individual's activity and 
who worked on it. The latter file is 
particularly helpful to the planning 
group in selecting chairmen. A. per- 
son who served as a member of a 
music committee might later serve as 


Also, a 


served on a refreshment committee at 


a chairman. person who 
one time might broaden her exper- 
iences by serving on a discussion- 
group committee at another time. 

If the group planning approach is 
used and il students are brought to 
see that the program is meant to have 
value, they will assume more respon 
sibility for the initiation, development, 
and control of their residence-hall 
curriculum. relationship will be 
noticed between the amount ol re 
sponsibility assumed by the students 
lor their program and the ellective 
ness of it. It is important, therelore, 
that the person supervising the pro 
gram be able to recognize areas in 
which students are best fitted to as 
sume responsibility: she must open 
up new possibilities to them: and she 
must plan a program which will per- 
mit individuals and groups to pro 
gress in the amount ol responsibility 
they assume. 

Does such a program accomplish 
its ends? Do all of these experiences 
really accomplish something by the 
way of preparing individuals tor 
more effective human relationships / 
Does it give them the know how and 
the want? How can these questions 
be answered for the placement direc: 
lor whose responsibility it is to match 
persons with jobs’? A type of rating 
scale could be devised which would 
he appropriate to a given situation 
and which would indicate to the 
placement director the henelits each 
graduating senior had derived trom 
the group-living experience. The ob- 
ject of it would be specitically to aid 


in suitable placement, but a carefut 


Marcu, 1950 


analysis of the results would also 
vield information which might con- 
stitute a basis for formulating a co- 


herent and valid program in the hall. 


Program of Safety. . . 


(Continued from page 102) 
This group checks for neatness, clean- 
liness, and observance of health and 
salety rules. The rooms are rated 
(). unsatistactory; —, barely saltis- 
lory; X, salislactory:; and XX, very 
satislactory. 

ach floor is equipped with two 
lavatories. one ironing room. a broom 
closet. and a telephone booth. The 
girls are instructed through the Cus 
toms Book con erning the use of these 
appliance rooms. In case water is 
spilled in the bathrooms, mops are 
handy lor the immediate wiping up 
in order to prevent falls. Scouring 
powder and brushes are also provided 
lo keep the basins and tubs clean. 
Containers are provided lor disposal 
ol razor blades. olass (shampoo hot- 
ach 


iloor has access to the incinerator in- 


iles. tooth powder cans, etc.). 


lo which wastebaskets are emptied 
and overlarge boxes are placed lor 
disposal. 

In the ironing and sewing room, 
instructions for the use of the appli- 
ances are posted at eye level for the 
convenience of cirls using these facil- 
ities. Lach irl is reminded of her 
duty to herself and to the rest of the 
girls and seldom is there any problem 
concerning these rooms. Ineffective 
equipment is reported and is taken 
care as soon as possible. New equip- 
ment was purchased recently and 
this has furthered the interest of the 
girls to keep conveniences In sood 
condition. 

The laundry room is used by all 
cirls who find it necessary or conven- 
‘ent to do their own laundry. New 
machines were purchased last fall 
and the instructions for their use, as 
well as information concerning the 
general running of that room are post- 
ed so that all the girls are able to see 
and heed them. 


In the dining hall health and salety 


is also practiced on a continuous 
basis. The tables are served by girls 
who live in the hall. A waitress man- 
ual has been prepared by the girls 
for their instruction and reference. It 
deals with all of the practices and re- 
sponsibilities of girls who work in 
the kitchen or dining room. The girls 
are instructed to return trays; wipe 
up spilled dishes immediately; and 
wear hair nets while working. Women 
who are eating in the dining room are 
cautioned about tilting chairs, flip- 
ping silverware, or making the duty 
of table waiting more dilticult for the 
waitress. Girls are asked not to carry 
food from the dining hall to avoid 
spilling of food on the stairs or in 
the corridors. Any food that is kept 
in the rooms is kept in metal contain- 
ers in order to prevent any health 
hazards which might arise from the 
presence ol food. 

In the event that a girl is ill and 
unable to come to the dining hall 
lor her meals, the doctor or nurse 
located on the campus is contacted 
and comes to check on the patient 
lo prevent any communicable diseases 
from spreading. Meals are then sent 
lo the 


checked again before being allowed 


rooms and_ the girl is 


to return to classes. 

The lounges and the recreation 
room which are the public rooms of 
the dormitory are the responsibility 
of each and every resident of the hall. 
No smoking is allowed in the lounges: 
coke bottles are not to be left but 
are to be returned to the cases avail- 
able for such purpose. The rooms are 
available for use by all the girls and 
are kept neat and clean by combined 
efforts. 

With reference to the entire dorm- 
itory, several other comments can be 
made concerning health and salety 
practices. Rubber mats are placed 
at the entrances. Rugs cover the foyer 
floor. Frequent fire drills are held 
in an elfort to keep the girls conscious 
of behavior required for successful 
lire escape. A fire marshal is elected 
by the dorm girls and she chooses 
a fire warden from each corridor. 


When a drill is held. windows are 
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tu be closed, all electric appliances 
(radios, lights, etc.) are to be dis- 
connected, transomes are closed and 
doors shut. The girls are informed to 
move quickly and quietly to avoid 
panic or stampede. The fire wardens 
check all the rooms on their respective 
corridors and report violations of the 
regulations. The dormitory is fire- 
proof construction but precaution is 
taken in the event that we should 
ever have to make use of our fire 
escape knowledge. At some later date 
the fire chief of the city of Terre 
Haute is expected to speak to the girls 
about fire protection and_ drilling. 
At that time too, demonstrations on 
the use of fire extinguishers will be 
given so that in case of a small blaze 
on a corridor, someone will be able to 
prevent further spread of the fire 
danger. 


At the beginning of each term the 
heavy luggage brought by girls is 
collected and stored in the basement. 
This 


might arise due to overloaded closet 


prevents any danger which 
shelves, careless placing of trunks in 
the path of visitors or residents, and 


so forth. 


With the advent of warm weather, 
the dormitory roof is opened for sun- 
bathing. In order to prevent mishaps, 
supervisors are chosen from volunteers 
of the resident group and these few 
are instructed in the rules and regu- 
lations governing the use of the roof 
for this purpose. Each hour that the 
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roof is open a supervisor is present. 
Coke bottles are to be returned to 
the cases, smoking is permitted but 
is carefully guarded, leaning over the 
prohibited, the 


supervisors are also concerned to see 


balustrade is 


that students avoid over-doing the 


sun-bathing. 


The foregoing report is not final. 
As a result of our survey suggestions 
were turned in to the committee for 
consideration, and it is the hope of 
this committee and House Council 
to make salety a continuously func- 
tional part of dormitory life. With the 
co-operation of all resident women 


this hope can be realized. 


Thesis 


Johnson, Dorothy R. Out-of-school 
Radio Listening Habits of the Inter- 
mediate Grades in Princeton, Indi 
ana. August, 1949. 47 pp. (No. 661.) 


Problem. This study was under- 
taken in order to determine whether 
the radio listening habits of growing 
children were good or bad, by learn- 
ing their actual listening habits; their 
program and star prelerences: and 


their reaction to radio programs. 


Method. The questionnaire method 
was used in the study. A two-page 
questionnaire was presented to 266 
pupils in home room groups, in grades 


four through six, in the Princeton, 


Indiana schools. All the question- 


naires were then tabulated under each 
the results 


figured in percentages and presented 


question heading and 
in table form. 

Findings. The average home con- 
tained 1.69 radio sets, to which the 
children sat quietly and listened for 
an average of three hours per day. 

The children chose their own -_ 
grams and preferred comedy, cowboy 
music, and quiz shows. 

No one program was predominate. 
ly popular. Blondie was a great fay- 
orite of all. Sam Spade and My 
District Attorney were listed as the 
most exciting programs. 

No one star was a_ favorite with 
the group. Roy Rogers was very pop- 
ular, however. 

The children prelerred to listen on 
Saturday morning or Saturday night. 
The majority were frightened by ra- 
dio programs. They chewed their nails 
sometimes during the broadcast. and 
dreamed about the show at night. 

The greal majority of the class felt 
that radio is a good influence on 
people, but listed songs as the only 
things they learned in any degree by 
listening. 

The pupils felt that grown-ups and 
children together made up the most 
interesting casts. 

In accordance with the above find- 
ings it appears that there is nothing 
alarming about the radio listening 


habits of growing children. 
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vboy THE GRADUATE COURSES | 
| All courses are four quarter hour courses unless otherwise designated. 2 pee 
| | FIRST SUMMER TERM, 1950 
Me = 
No. Description No. Description 
; DEPARTMENT OF ART DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
wit! | 551 Contemporary Trends 513 Minher 
521 Modern Geometry 
pop- | 594 Supervision of Arithmetic 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
| 504 Income Tax DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
510 Current Problems in Business Education 
non | 530 Adm. and Supervision of Business Educ. 530 Music Literature 
: 4 | 594 Imp. of Instruction in Basic Bus. Educ. 535 Advanced Violin, Viola (2 qr. hrs.) i 
ont, 599 Works hop 560* Elementary String Technic (2 qr. hrs.) | Xs) 
565* Elementary Woodwind Technic (2 qr. hrs.) | 
Ta- 570* Elementary Brass Technic (2 qr. hrs.) 
ail | DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 579* Instrument Repair and Adjust. (2 qr. hrs.) 
501 Research in Education 583 Special Choral Performances 
| 594* Band Materials (2 or 4 qr. hrs.) 
and | 512 595° Choral Materials (2 qr. hrs.) | 
ht. | 516 Elementary School Classroom Management ese* < Orchestra Materials (2 or 4 qr. hrs.) ea eS 
517 Guidance Problems in Secondary Educ. 9 
felt | 519 Techniques of Counseling June 26-July 8 | Pee ; 
522 Adolescent Psychology °June 19-June 24 
P oon 526 Psychology of Personality and Adjustment 
541 Organiz. and Admin. of Audio-Visual Educ. ante 
only 550 The Education of the Exceptional Child DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY Sg es Sut 
561 Supervision of Instruction 
e by 562 Administration and Supv. in the Elem. Sch. 509 Source Readings in American Philosophy > 
563 The Elementary Curriculum 
571 Publie School Administration DEPARTMENT OF PHYS. EDUCATION—MEN Soames 
| 573 Administration of the American Sec. Sch. 
| EPARTMEN N 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH DEPAR T OF SCIENCE 
523 Field Zoology 
| 529 English Literature 1832-1900 
find. 536 Studies in American Literature Child 
thing | - §50 Chaucer 
ing 580° Workshop in Problems of Teaching . DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
‘nin 
*Stude nts may register tow half term’s credit. 511 Modern European History Since 1815 
Open to undergraduates by permission only. 522 The Federal Government | 
534 Labor Problems 
“49 Population and Social Differentation 
| DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 552 International Economic Relations 
514* Clothing Workshop (2 qr. hrs.) 
515* Clothing Workshop (2 qr. hrs.) DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION | 
| 526**Workshop in Nutrition Education in the ms oa | 
Elementary School 552 Speech Clinic I | 
593 Methods of Adult Homemaking Educ. 553 Speech Clinic II 
595° Evaluation in Home Economics (2 qr. hrs.) 565 Mental Measurements 
570 Diagnosis-Remedial Treatment of Reading 
*This workshop will be offered June 26- June 577 Reading Clinic | 
\ 30 from 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 1:00-5:00 p.m. bi a | 
| **This workshop will be offered July 10-21 DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH | 
| from 9:00-11:00 a.m. and 1:00-3:00 p.m. = ' | 
: °This course will be offered aad 10-21 from 526 Advanced Radio Workshop | 
| 1:00-3:00 p.m. 581 Play Production 
| DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISED TEACHING | 2 
557* Principles and Techniques of Supervising Stu- | 
| onference ant ane dent. Teachers | 
“me | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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All the world’s a s age, 


and all the men and women merely players ba @ 


Soin us tna Summer of Theatre 


June 19 - July 21, 1950 


@ A full length production 

@ Speech 281 - Play Acting 

Speech 381 - Play Production (481, 581 Graduate Credit) 
Under the direction of Dr. Robert Masters 


July 24 - August 25, 1950 


@ A full length production 


@ Speech 375 - Make Up 
@ Speech 380 - Theatre practice survey (480, 580 Graduate 
Credit). A new course designed especially for teachers direct- 
ing high school plays. 
Under the direction of Miss Gladys Rohrig 
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